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EMERGING  ISSUES  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  STRATEGY  IN  AN  ERA  OF  REFORM: 
PREPARING  A  NEW  MILITARY  POSTURE  FOR  THEATER  WAR 


Introduction 


,,s-  Soviet  military  strategy --concerned  with  organizing, 
structuring,  training,  and  equipping  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
planning,  preparation,  and  conduct  of  military  operations  in 
future  war--is  in  the  process  of  fundamental  change. 1  A  new 
Soviet  military  posture  and  associated  concepts  for  the  conduct 
of  theater-scale  combined  arms  operations — shaped  by  a  host  of 
complex  political,  economic,  and  military  considerations— is  now 
beginning  to  take  form.  Clearly,  a  number  of  the  political- 
military  initiatives  now  underway  were  begun,  or  gained  impetus, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Secretary  M.  S.  Gorbachev.  The 
catalysts  for  other  recent  developments  in  Soviet  military 
strategy,  however,  particularly  those  of  a  purely  military 
character,  occurred  as  early  as  the  last  decade,  and  need  to  be 
considered  as  well  in  assessments  of  a  developing  Soviet  military 
posture  for  theater  war--the  most  critical  component  of  Soviet 
military  strategy  today  and  the  focus  of  this  assessment. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  theater-strategic  operation  had  become 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  study  and  development  for 
Soviet  military  strategy.  In  1975,  the  Voroshilov  General  Staff 
Academy  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  issued  a  revised  version  of 
its  classified  textbook  on  military  strategy . '  Among  the 
revisions  in  this  new  edition  was  the  delineation  of  military 
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strategy  (obshchaya  voyermaya  strategiya)  dealing  with  "the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  war  in  general,"  and  partial  military 
strategy  (chastnaya  voyennaya  strategiya),  addressing  the 
problems  of  conducting  combined  arms  operations  "in  specific 
regions  of  the  world,  in  different  TSMAs  [theaters  of  strategic 
military  action]  or  on  individual  strategic  directions."2  The 
formal  designation  of  partial  strategy  as  an  area  of  military 
study  and  analysis  marked  a  further  intensification  of  Soviet 
efforts  to  address  those  many  issues  associated  with  the  conduct 
of  theater  operations. 

Preceding  and  shaping  this  development  was  a  growing 
consensus  within  the  Soviet  military  and  political  leadership 
that  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  associated  with  nuclear 
weapons  employment  made  their  military  utility  problematical, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  nuclear-dominated  war-fighting  variants  o 
earlier  years  were  increasingly  untenable  as  a  rational  approach 
to  planning  and  prosecuting  a  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  military 
conflict.  At  the  same  time,  on-going  and  projected  innovations 
in  battlefield  mobility,  conventional  weapon  systems,  troop 
control,  and  operational  concepts  offered  the  prospect  that 
strategic  objectives  within  continental  TVDs  could  be  achieved 
through  the  conduct  of  large-scale  combined  arms  operations 
without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons--a  judgement  that  took  lull 
recognition  of  the  continuing  potential  for  escalation  to 
limited,  theater,  or  general  nuclear  war.3 


Because  of  this  growing  focus  on  nonnuclear  combined  arms 
operations  of  strategic  scope  and  scale  in  continental  theaters, 
military  history--and  particularly  the  combat  experience  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  and  local  wars  —  reemerged  as  a  critical  area 
of  study  at  the  General  Staff  Academy  and  throughout  the  Soviet 
military  educational  system.4  In  addition,  some  issues  of 
military  strategy  that  had  received  scant  attention  in  the  early 
1960s,  by  the  mid-1970s  had  become  central  to  the  development  of 
new  concepts  for  conducting  combined  arms  operations  in  theaters 
around  the  Soviet  periphery.  Indeed,  General  S  t.af  f-di  rected 
studies  and  exercises — incorporating  the  generalized  experience 
of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  operations  in  World  War 
II--by  the  mid-1970s  had  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  concepts 
for  nonnuclear  theater-strategic  operations.  Soviet  planners 
also  reemphasized  such  "fundamental  issues  of  strategy"  as 
preparing  theaters  of  strategic  military  action,  strategic 
deployment  of  the  armed  forces,  combat  readiness,  and  the 
sustainment  of  far  more  protracted  operations. 

Th  e  conduct  of  theater-strategic  operations  and  these 
associated  issues  of  military  strategy  were  developed  and 
refined  throughout  the  1970s,  and  emerged  more  fully  for  public 
view  in  the  early  part,  of  Ihi^  decade.  For  example,  the  testing 


of  major  components  of  the  nonnuclear  theater  offensive  in 
exercise  Zapad-8 1 ;  Marshal  N.  V.  Ogarkov’s  1981  observation  on 
the  preeminent  role  of  theater-strategic  operations  in  Soviet 
planning;  the  reorganization  and  force  modernization  of  major 
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components  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  by  the  start  of  the  decade; 
and  Colonel  General  M.  A.  Gareev’s  1985  critique  of  a  number  of 
tenets  associated  with  Soviet  military  strategy  in  the  1960s,  all 
reflected  changes  in  Soviet  mil ilary  strategy  occurring  or  begun 
years  earlier.5 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  General  Staff’s  focus  on  further 
refining  and  improving  every  component  of  the  theater-strategic 
operation  continued  apace  into  the  1980s,  evidenced  in  part  by  a 
continuing  program  of  military-historical  research  capturing  the 
most  important  and  applicable  lessons  of  past  wars.  Thus,  in  the 
spring  of  1981,  the  noted  Soviet  military  historian  and  theorist, 
Lieutenant  General  M.  M.  Kir’yan,  signed  off  on  a  series  of  over 
200  topics  approved  for  military-historical  research  in  the 
1981-1990  period.6  Occupying  a  prominent  place  on  this  list, 
which  reflected  virtually  every  key  area  of  contemporary  Soviet 
military  concern,  were  numerous  topics  calling  for  the  invest¬ 
igation  of  important  issues  of  "general"  military  strategy,  as 
well  as  that  most  important  element  of  "partial"  strategy,  the 
conduct  of  theater-strategic  operations.7  The  subsequent 
response  of  Soviet  military  writers  is  instructive.  They 
addressed  a  number  of  basic  issues  of  military  strategy  including 
strategic  deployment  and  its  mobilization  and  movement 
components;  issues  of  training  and  combat  readiness;  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  strategic  reserves  of  all  types.8 
Additionally,  as  regards  theater-strategic  operations,  they 
investigated  the  composition  of  friendly  force  groupings  in 


strategic  offensive  and  defensive  operations;  their  control  and 
coordination;  the  composition  of  opposing  forces  and 
friendly-enemy  force  correlations  within  theaters  and  on  major 
directions;  frontages  and  depths;  transition  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive  (or  the  reverse);  resolution  and  consequences  of 
strategic  operations;  and,  indeed,  the  very  basic  questions  of 
what  really  constitutes  a  "strategic  operation,"  and  what 
criteria  should  be  used  to  assign  them  a  predominantly  offensive 
or  defensive  character.9 

Emerging  Issues  of  Soviet  Military  Strategy  in  the  Late-1980s 
By  1986/1987,  Soviet  attention  to  the  kinds  of  strategic 
issues  noted  above  was  becoming  further  focused--a  focus  taking 
place  in  the  context  of  new  Soviet  pronouncements  on  the 
defensive  content  of  Soviet  military  doctrine,  in  particular  as 
reflected  by  the  publication  of  the  26  May  1987  Warsaw  Pact 
Political  Consultative  Committee  communique.10  In  addition  it 
appears  that  1986  marked  the  beginning  of  a  Soviet-designated  new 
phase  in  the  post-war  development  of  military  art,  "arising  from 
the  military-strategic  balance  between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States  and  the  necessity  for  consolidating  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world."11  Specifically,  from  a  purely  military  perspective, 
Soviet  planners  describe  a  far  more  complex  battlefield  in  this 
new  period,  characterized  by  new  families  of  ground,  air,  and 
space  strike  systems  and  other  military  technologies  that  blur 
the  distinction  between  the  capabilities  of  nuclear  and 


conventional  weapons  and  fundamentally  alter  the  relationship 
between  offense  and  defense.12  An  examination  of  the  "initial 
period  of  war,"  long  an  important  area  of  Soviet  study,  was 
intensified  in  light  of  these  new  political-military 
requirements,  and  Soviet  assessments  appearing  since  1985  suggest 
that  Soviet  planners  are  reexamining  every  implication  of  the 
ways  war  may  begin  and  may  optimally  be  prepared  for  and 
prosecuted .  1  3 

Given  this  changing  focus,  Soviet  military  writings  began  to 
give  considerable  public  attention  to  the  conduct  of  defensive 
actions  at  all  levels,  and  strategic  defensive  operations  in 
particular.  Recent  retrospective  Soviet  assessments  of  strategic 
operations  in  World  War  II  (and  the  performance  of  participating 
forces)  have  examined  closely  Soviet  strategic  defense  in  the 
first  period  of  the  war  and  in  subsequent  phases.14  These 
assessments  focused  in  large  measure  on  how  these  operations 
achieved  (or  attempted  to  achieve!  strategic  goals  such  as 
covering  strategic  deployment  or  exhausting  the  combat  power  of 
major  enemy  groupings,  and  also  how  successful  defenses 
facilitated  a  transition  to  the  offensive.  For  example,  a  Soviet 
article  from  1986  explicitly  judged  that  the  "classic" 
deliberate  defensive  conducted  at  the  Kursk  Salient  in  July  1943 
exemplified  the  kind  of  defense  Soviet  forces  should  strive  to 
establish  under  analogous  circumstances,  while  also  recognizing 
that  the  strategic  defensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  should  be  studied  for  what,  it  teaches  about 
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defensive  operations  under  the  worst  of  conditions.15  Soviet 
military  sources  have  long  treated  the  Battle  of  Kursk  as  the 
premier  example  of  a  successful  strategic  offensive  with  a 
defensive  first  phase.  For  example,  classified  lectures 
delivered  at  the  General  Staff  Academy  in  the  mid-1970s 
described  the  significance  of  Kursk  in  this  way: 

Defensive  operations  may  also  be  conducted  when  the 
defending  forces  are  in  parity  with  those  of  the  enemy  or 
even  superior  to  the  opposing  troops.  In  such  cases,  the 
aim  of  the  defense  will  be  to  inflict  casualties  on  the 
enemy  by  defensive  action,  followed  by  initiation  of  an 
attack  against  an  already-exhausted  enemy  in  the  manner  of 
the  operation  conducted  in  the  Kursk  Salient  in  1943.  In 
modern  conditions,  without  the  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  such  a  development  cannot  be  excluded.16 

Detailed  examination  of  various  aspects  of  the  Kursk 
strategic  operation  continued  throughout  the  1970s  and  into  the 
1980s.17  Recently,  however,  the  attention  of  Western  analysts 
was  directed  more  closely  to  the  "Kursk  model"  as  a  consequence 
of  a  Soviet  article  by  A.  A.  Kokoshin  and  V.  V.  Larionov 
appearing  in  August  1987,  which  placed  the  operation  in  the 
context  of  "contemporary  defensive  doctrine."18  Kursk  suggested 
a  possible  Soviet  force  posture  that  could  be  characterized  as 
defensive,  but  which  possessed  the  potential  for  theater-wide 
offensive  actions  of  strategic  scope  and  scale.  Such  a  posture 
seemed  compatible  with  likely  future  reductions  in  conventional 
forces  and  armaments  taking  place  in  the  context  of  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  agreements  and  on-going  force  restructuring  and 
modernization  programs  that  in  themselves  would  rest  on  the 


creation  of  fewer,  but  powerful  and  flexible,  combined  arms 
groupings .  1  9 

The  same  Soviet  authors,  further  discussed  the  "Kursk  model" 
the  following  year.20  They  sketched  out  four  possible  variants 
of  future  force  posture  ranging  from  opposing  coalitions 
possessing  strong  offensively-oriented  force  groupings  intended 
to  quickly  shift,  operations  to  enemy  territory,  destroy  enemy 
groupings,  and  seize  key  objectives  (first  variant),  to  a  fourth 
variant  in  which  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  forces  possessed  only  limited 
tactical  combat  capabilities.  The  second  variant,  somewhat  less 
confrontational  than  the  first,  was  still  based  on  absorbing  an 
enemy  strike  and  going  over  to  the  counter-offensive  or  general 
strategic  offensive.  Kursk  whs  presented  as  a  generally 
applicable  model  for  this  variant  (in  recognition  of  the 
particular  context  in  which  this  1943  strategic  operation  took 
place).21  Of  particular  note  was  the  assessment  given  of  some  of 
the  combat  support  associated  with  this  variant  (discussed 
further  below). 

Equally  instructive  in  light  of  later  developments  was  the 
third  variant  Kokoshin  and  Larionov  discussed.  The  authors 
described  a  force  posture  with  "each  side  possessing  the 
capability  for  routing  an  enemy  grouping  in  occupied  territory 
which  has  been  invaded,  without  going  over  to  a  counteroffensive 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  border."22  The  historical  analog 
presented  for  this  variant  was  the  battle  of  Khalkhin-Gol  (20-31 
August  1939)  in  which  Sov i e t-Mongo 1 i an  forces  under  G.  K.  Zhukov 
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defeated  two  invading  divisions  of  the  Japanese  6th  Army  in  the 
Mongolian  desert  near  the  Khalkhin-Gol  River.  However,  while 
"the  invaders  were  taught  a  severe  lesson. . . ,  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  from  which  the  aggression  was  launched  was  not 
undertaken,  despite  definite,  but  purely  military,  capabilities 
for  an  ’operation  of  retribution'  . " 2  3  An  example  from  the 
Korean  War  (1950-1953)  was  also  put  foi*h  as  a  more  recent  model 
under  this  variant.  In  the  authors’  view,  a  "tacit  agreement  of 
the  sides,"  in  t..e  latter  phase  of  the  war  to  acknowledge 
geographic  limits  for  combat  actions,  prevented  a  resumption 
larger  scale  hostilities.24 

A  Soviet  effort  to  focus  Western  attention  on  this  kind  of 
variant--whet.her  as  part  of  an  orchestrated  pol  i  t  ical -ini  1  i  tary 
program  to  shape  Western  perceptions  for  deceptive  reasons,  or  on 
behalf  of  genuine  Soviet  views  on  a  desirable  European  security 
en v i ronmen t - -was  evident  in  the  February  1989  publication  of  an 
operations  plan  from  the  early  postwar  period.25  The  apparent 
top  secret/sensitive  (literally  "of  special  importance") 
document,  "Operations  Plan  for  Actions  By  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Occupation  Forces  in  Germany,"  was  dated  5  November  1946,  and 
under  the  1948  cover  sheet  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff’s  Main 
Operations  Directorate,  Western  Direction.  The  plan  called  for  a 
counterattack  by  Soviet  forces  in  Germany  organized  into  a  front 
composed  of  four  armies,  two  corps,  and  eighteen  divisions  said 
to  be  present  in  the  Soviet  occupied  zone  at  that  t ime.  The 
text  of  the  plan  and  the  accompanying  map  strongly  suggest  that 
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the  plan  envisioned  no  Soviet  ground  combat  actions  beyond  the 
border,  i.e. ,  the  enemy  would  only  be  stopped  and  thrown  back  to 
his  own  territory.26  Thus,  it  seemed  to  embody  the  main  elements 
of  the  "Kha 1 kh i n-Go 1  model,'  and  its  timing  further  suggests  it 
was  published  to  provide  inpul  to  ongoing  arms  control  and 
security  discussions,  as  well  as  to  other  Soviet-Western  military 
contacts  in  their  various  manifestations. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev’s  December  1988  announcement  of 
unilateral  Soviet  troop  reductions  was  linked  with  Soviet 
discussions  and  assertions  regarding  defensive  military  doctrine, 
the  USSR’s  declared  evolution  to  a  defensively-oriented  military- 
strategy,  force  structure  changes  associated  with  this  shift,  and 
the  various  forms  a  future  force  posture  based  on  these 
developments  might  take.27  Briefly,  Gorbachev’s  reductions  call 
for  a  force-wide  out  of  500,000  men  together  with  an  unspecified 
number  of  weapons  systems  to  take  place  over  a  two-year  period. 
This  will  include  troop  reduel  ions  in  the  western  USSR  as  well  as 
the  withdrawal  of  some  units  from  Mongolia.  As  regards  Soviet 
forces  directly  opposite  NATO,  those  overall  figures  include  the 
reduction  of  some  50,000  Soviet  troops,  six  ground  divisions,  and 
5,000  tanks  in  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  with 
the  six  affected  divisions  to  be  disbanded.  As  noted,  Gorbachev 
stated  that,  all  remaining  Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  will 
be  "reorganized,"  adding  that  "their  structure  will  be  different 
f rom  what  if  is  now"  and  "clearly-  defensive."28 
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Two  specialized  types  of  forces  were  also  specifically 
identified  in  the  reduction  announcement-- " land i ng-assau 1 L ” 

( desari  tno-shturmovoy ,  better  translated  as  air-assault)  and 
other  units  including  "assault-crossing"  ( desan tno-pere- 
pravochriyy )  units  with  their  armament.  Soviet  air-assault 
forces  now  in  Eastern  Europe  consist  of  brigade-  and 
battalion-size  units  assigned  to  groups  of  forces / f font 
headquarters  and  armies  respectively.  They  are  intended  to 
attack  and  seize  a  spectrum  of  ope rat i onal -tact i cal  targets  in 
NATO  rear  areas,  arid  facilitate  the  advance  of  ground  forces. 
Assault-crossing  units  (the  only  engineer  units  specifically 
named  though  clearly  not  the:  only  ones  to  be  affected  by  the  cuts 
and  reorganizations),  are  engineer  units  principally  organized 
and  equipped  to  support  the  forcing  of  water  obstacles  by 
combined  arms  formations  from  the  march.  Such  specialized  combat 
support  units  have  been  identified  in  some  Western  assessments  as 
indicative  of  an  offensive  force  posture,  and  their  reduction  may 
give  additional  weight  to  what,  is  represented  as  a  fundamental 
change  in  posture. 

Since  Gorbachev’s  announcement,  new  details  have  been 
released  regarding  some  of  the  specific  units  to  be  withdrawn, 
the  manner  in  which  some  aspects  of  divisional  reorganization 
will  be  accompl i shed ,  and  what  will  be  added  to  the  force 
structure  in  terms  of  "defensive"  combat  support.29  In  addition, 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  spokesmen  continue  to  emphasize  that 
the  new  military  posture  will  be  clearly  defensive,  and 


presumably  in  a  form  roughly  analogous  to  the  "Kursk"  or  "Khal- 
hkin-Gol"  models  discussed  above.  Indeed,  A.  A.  Kokoshin,  in 
March  1989  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Congress’  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  explicitly  noted  that  Soviet  military 
strategy  had  been  offensive  until  the  mid-1980s,  but  that 
following  on-going  restructuring  and  reductions,  Soviet  theater 
combined  arms  forces  would  have  "a  new  structure  aimed  primarily 
at  defensive  operations."30  With  what  Kokoshin  termed  a 
diminished  capability  to  conduct  large  offensive  operations  or 
carry  out  short  notice  attacks,  he  likened  the  Soviet’s  new 
approach  to  the  USSR's  defensive  posture  of  the  1920s.31 

Overall,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  USSR  has  moved 
from  rather  vague  assertions  about  changing  perceptions  of 
defense  and  international  security,  to  more  explicit  declarations 
of  a  new  defensive  military  doctrine,  a  defensively-oriented 
military  strategy,  and  a  substantially  reduced  and  reorganized 
Armed  Forces  establishment.  Various  Soviet  spokesmen  have 
advanced  views  of  what  a  defensive  military  posture  could 
include  in  this  new  period  of  postwar  military  development 
beginning  in  1986,  while  a  number  of  other  variants  can  be 
postulated  as  well. 

Following  the  implementation  of  the  announced  reductions, 
associated  reorganizations,  any  subsequent  arms  control 
agreements,  and  an  improved  understanding  of  what  mobilization, 
reinforcement,  and  training  base  will  support  the  resulting  force 
structure,  Western  specialists  may  or  may  not  concur  with  Soviet 
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assertions  about  defensive  posture  and  limited  offensive 


capabilities.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  other 
options  as  well,  one  of  which  is  a  force  posture  that  suggests  a 
defensive  orientation,  but  ihiih  inherently  or  through  covert 
mobilization  retains  a  powerful  capacity  for  sustained  offensive 
action  on  a  theater-strategic  scale. 

In  this  regard,  a  Soviet  force  posture  variant  that  must  be 
closely  considered  is  one  which  Soviet  planners  themselves 
continue  to  reexamine  and  evaluate  in  light  of  its  perceived, 
continuing  relevance  to  military  strategy,  and  especially  because 
of  developments  that  are  rapidly  improving  movement  and 
reinforcement  potential.  This  variant  is  centered  on  the 
strategic  redeployment  of  forces  prior  to  the  1945  Manchurian 
campaign  (subsequent  to  the  regrouping  of  forces  within  the 
theater  to  cover  reinforcement)  and  the  conduct  of  the  strategic 
operation  itself  (9  August-2  September)  by  radically  transformed 
combined  arms  groupings.  In  contrast  to  Kursk  and  Khalkh i n-Gol , 
Soviet  planners  have  not  identified  the  disposition  of  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Far  East  prior  to  the  1945  Manchurian  operation  as 
a  force  posture  model  that  could  be  applicable  to  the  "new 
defense  doctrine."  Nevertheless,  the  preparation  for  and 
conduct  of  this  strategic  operation  in  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II  provide  an  intriguing  Soviet  variant  for  a  force  posture 
that  could  undergo  rapid  change. 32  The  Manchurian  campaign 
illustrates  for  Soviet  planners  and  Western  analysts  alike  how  a 
strategic  regrouping  of  f orces- -mak i ng  extensive  use  of  a  variety 
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of  deception  [ mask i rovka 1  means-can  rapidly  change  a  strategic 
defensive  posture  to  an  offensive  one . 3 3  While  this  process  had 
many  dimensions,  to  include  the  extensive  employment  of  maritime 
transportation  means,  the  movement  of  some  136,000  rail  cars  of 
troops  and  materiel  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  theater  (a 
distance  in  some  cases  exceeding  10,000  kilometers)  over  a 
three-month  period  is  notable  both  for  the  relative  speed  of  the 
build-up  in  this  remote  theater,  and  for  the  extraord i nary  use  of 
secrecy  and  concealment  measures.  During  this  period,  a  force  of 
some  40  divisions  and  nondi visional  units  and  resources  of 
varying  capability  in  the  Far  East  was  expanded  to  a  three- f ront 
theater  force  of  nearly  100  divisions  with  requisite  support 
elements .  3  4 

During  this  strategic  regrouping,  no  written  or  telephone 

communications  on  the  movement  were  allowed.  The  crews  of 

military  trains  were  not  told  of  their  ultimate  destination, 

only  the  most  immediate  one,  and  trains  avoided  stops  at  major 

rail  stations.35  Many  of  the  trains  were  allowed  to  run  only  at 

night,  and  military  equipment  was  usually  camouflaged  as 

civilian  cargo.  Local  troop  movements  to  concentration  areas 

were  likewise  accomplished  at  night  and  under  the  guise  of  troop 

training  and  exercises.36  The  Soviet  judgement  on  the  success  of 

these  measures  and  their  current  applicability  is  that  the 

skillful  organization  and  execution  of  maaki rovka 
measures  demonstrated  that  Lhe  strike  groupings  of 
f ront.s  and  armies  can  secretly  move  and  deploy  on 
directions  of  impending  strikes,  so  that  a  certain 
element,  of  surprise  can  tic  achieved  in  the  conduct  of 


operations  both  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  in  its 
course . 3  7 

Thus,  while  a  "Manchurian  model"  has  not  been  highlighted  as 
a  force  posture  with  implications  for  an  adjusted  military 
strategy  under  Soviet  defensive  doctrine,  it  certainly  suggests 
how  with  modern  means  of  movement  and  reinforcement,  the 
"Khalkhin-Gol  model"  could  be  rapidly  transformed  into  a  force 
posture  capable  of  undertaking  theater-strategic  operations  in 
their  most  developed  form.38  Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Khalkhin-Gol  itself  is  a  case  study  in  mobilization  and 
maski rovka  insofar  as  Soviet  forces  in  less  than  a  month,  while 
combat  was  in  progress,  increased  troop  strength  covertly  in  that 
remote  theater  from  35,000  to  57,000.  This  kind  of 
consideration — centered  on  mobilization,  movement,  and 
reinforcement  potential--has  long  been  an  integral  part  of  Soviet 
planning  for  strategic  deployment  and  a  host  of  related  military 
strategic  issues.  While  studied  and  written  about  for  years  in 
Soviet  professional  military  literature  for  the  insight  it  gives 
into  theater  strategic  operations,  it  clearly  is  not  the  kind  of 
historical  precedent  that  Soviet  spokesmen  wish  to  identify 
explicitly  with  contemporary  issues  of  defense  at  this  time. 

While  more  concrete  assessments  will  have  to  await 
additional  Soviet  action,  there  are  other  dimensions  of  changing 
Soviet  force  posture  that  may  provide  insights  into  directions  of 
change.  Principal  among  these  are  aspects  of  strategic  support 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  because  of  their  narrower  and  often 
technically-oriented  military  character  lend  not  to  be  as 
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obscured  by  the  ambiguities  associated  with  broader,  more  complex 
issues  like  military  doctrine  and  strategy.  Nevertheless, 
planning  and  implementation  of  combat  support  measures  at 
operational-strategic  levels  const  i Lute  a  major  input  into  the 
process  of  defining  and  shaping  overall  force  posture,  and  are 
worth  examining. 

Issues  of  Combat _ Support  and  Implications  for  Emerging  Mi 1 i tary 

Strategy 

One  of  the  continuing  fundamental  issues  of  military 
strategy  is  a  process  Soviet  planners  term  "studying  and 
preparing  theaters  of  strategic  military  action."39  In  this 
process,  the  Soviet  General  Staff  and  designated  main  and  central 
directorates  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  study  every  aspect  of  a 
designated  theater  with  the  aim  of  determining  requisite  force 
levels,  mobilization  and  reinforcement  requirements,  existing  and 
required  lines  of  communication  and  movement  axes,  required 
levels  of  combat  readiness,  and  enemy  forces  and  capabilities, 
among  many  other  elements.  On  the  basis  of  these  assessments, 
the  General  Staff  allocates  forward  deployed  forces  and 
designated  reinforcements  to  theaters,  and  prepares  theater 
territory  in  terms  of  transportation  routes,  airfields,  troop 
garrisons  and  deployment  areas,  command  posts,  shelters  and 
fortifications,  and  a  host  of  other  measures  intended  to  support 
those  combined  arms  operations  envisioned  in  strategic  plans.40 

Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  theorists  have  been 
examining  closely  what  they  believe  are  changing  requirements  for 
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theater  war.  This  includes  the  relationship  between  the  offense 
and  defense,  which  they  judge  may  blur  the  distinction  between 
the  two  forms  in  future  operations.  These  theorists  emphasize 
that  new,  nonnuclear,  highly  accurate,  deep  strike  systems  can 
produce  rapid  shifts  from  defense  to  offense,  and  present  a 
greater  conventional  threat  to  friendly  attacking  forces,  both  at 
the  beginning  of  war  and  in  its  course.  The  potential  for  an 
increasingly  effective  enemy  antiarmor  defense  through  the  use  of 
prepared  minefields,  remotely-laid  mines,  and  the  use  of 
nonexplosive  obstacles  of  various  types;  the  perceived  potential 
for  penetrations  by  enemy  airborne/air  assault  or  ground  maneuver 
forces  as  projected  in  Western  concepts  like  AirLand  Battle; 
changes  in  potential  European  theater  battlefields  themselves  to 
include  increased  urbanization  and  reforestation;  and  a  renewed 
appreciation  (reinforced  by  the  Afghanistan  experience)  for  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  movement  support  over  heavily-used 
and  vulnerable  LOCs  have  all  highlighted  for  Soviet  planners  the 
additional  problems  associated  with  high  force  densities  and 
tank-heavy  formations.41  These  developments  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  combat,  arms  and  the  combat  and  combat  service 
support,  infrastructure,  as  well  as  on  all  of  the  components 
associated  with  preparing  theaters  of  strategic  military  action. 

In  assessing  the  changing  problems  of  theater  preparations 
engendered  by  such  complex,  interrelated  considerations,  Soviet 
eng i neers - -whose  role  in  theater  preparations  would  be 
central  --also  note  what  l.hev  be  1  i  eve  is  a  growing  role  for 


incendiary  weapons  as  "effective  casualty-producers"  in  foreign 
armies.42  They  address  the  special  problems  of  dealing  with 
"volumetrical  ly-det.onat  ing  gas  mixtures"  more  familiarly  known  as 
fuel-air  explosives;  laser,  ion  beam,  and  acoustic  weapons;  and 
weapons  based  on  other  technologies.43  In  addition,  engineer 
officers  (along  with  other  planners)  are  examining  the  many 
issues  associated  with  assuming  the  defense  at  the  start  of  a  war 
or  during  its  course,  based  on  World  War  IT,  more  recent  local 
wars,  and  exercises.  The  role  of  combat ,  construction,  and 
special  engineers,  together-  with  various  kinds  of  engineer 
preparations,  is  as  integral  to  this  examination  as  it  is  to  the 
preparation  of  theaters.  Colonel  Yu.  G.  Perechnev ,  in  leading 
off  the  1988  diskussii  on  the  initial  period  of  war,  highlighted 
the  preparation  of  theaters  and  special  troops,  as  well  as  the 
effectiveness  of  defensive  lines  as  among  the  most  important 
issues  to  be  addressed,  a  focus  that  was  reflected  in  subsequent 
articles  in  the  series  and  elsewhere.44  In  short,  what  Soviet 
military  literature  is  highlighting  about  the  direction  of  their 
development  in  these  areas  further  suggests  that  the  sweeping 
force  structure  and  deployment  changes  indicated  by  Gorbachev  and 
other  Soviet  spokesmen--however  we  eventually  judge  their 
character--are  already  being  reflected  in  combat  support 
preparat ions. 

Soviet  engineers  are  expressing  great  interest  in  the 
construction  and  role  of  permanent  fortified  areas  and  field 
fortifications  in  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  often 
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reflected  in  retrospective  assessments  of  fortifications  in  past 
conflicts,  and  in  appraisals  of  current  fortification 
requirements.  In  "engineer  art."--  a  component  of  Soviet  military 
art--forti  f  ications  range  from  lire  most  rudimentary  (foxholes, 
trenches,  firing  pits,  etc.)  to  the  most  sophisticated  (command 
post  complexes,  concealed,  hardened  firing  positions,  etc.)  and 
are  classified  as  permanent  ( do lgovremennaya )  and  field 
( polevaya )  .  4  5  In  assessing  permanent  fortifications,  Soviet 
planners  note  the  "unhappy  fate  of  the  Maginot  Line,  Siegfried 
Line,  Atlantic  Wall,  Singapore  Naval  Fortress,  and  the  Japanese 
fortified  areas  in  Manchuria."46  Recent  Soviet  publications, 
however,  have  spoken  in  positive  terms  about  the  performance  or 
potential  of  some  of  the  partially  completed  "fortified  regions” 
(ukreplennyy  rayon)  along  the  Soviet  western  state  border 
following  the  22  June  1941  German  attack,  as  well  as  their 
historical  antecedents.47  These  regions  were  under  construction 
following  the  relocation  of  the  Soviet  border  some  250-300 
kilometers  westward  (after  I  he  1939  German-Soviet  Pact),  and  were 
intended  to  supplement  the  fortified  regions  already  deployed 
along  the  old  border--the  basis  of  what  the  Germans  called  the 
"Stalin  Line."  When  completed,  the  new  fortified  regions  were 
to  consist  of  echeloned  defensive  lines  based  on  strongpoints 
with  hardened  weapon  positions,  minefields,  and  associated  mobile 
troop  units  (Red  Army  and  Border  Troops).48  While  most  of  these 
partially  completed  regions  were  quickly  overrun,  a  few  delayed 
German  forces  for  some  days,  and  one  successfully  covered  the 


northern  approaches  to  Leningrad  for  two  years.  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a  staging  area  for  Soviet  offensive 
operations  in  Karelia.49  Throughout  recent  Soviet  appraisals 
there  is  a  sharp  emphasis  on  "what  might  have  been"  had  the 
preparation  of  these  fortified  regions  and  associated  forces  been 
completed,  and  had  the  old  fortified  zones  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  readiness  as  well.50 

In  appraising  the  offensive/defensive  role  of  fortified 
regions,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  term  was  used  in  another 
sense  as  well  later  in  the  war.  That  is,  a  fortified  region  was 
also : 

a  TO&E  troop  formation  tasked  with  the  performance  of 
defensive  missions.  In  the  Soviet  Army  during  the 
years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  they  consisted  of 
several  machine  gun-artillery  battalions,  and  support 
and  service  units.  Organizationally,  URs  [the  Russian 
acronym  for  fortified  region]  were  part  of  combined 
arms  armies . 5  1 

These  field  fortified  regions  performed  quite  effectively 
during  the  war.  A  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  success  was 
reflected  in  the  "combat  path"  of  the  159th  Field  Fortified 
Region,  which  began  in  the  defense  of  Moscow  in  1941,  and  ended 
in  1945  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  The  machine  gun-artillery 
battalions  of  this  large  unit  ( soyedineniye )  moved  in  the 
composition  of  combined  arms  formations  across  the  Soviet  Union 
and  into  Eastern  Europe,  fulfilling  specialized  missions  in 
defensive  and-- f ol low ing  the  seizure  of  the  strategic  initiative 
after  S ta l i ngrad- -of f ens i ve  operations  that  spanned  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  field  UR ' s  history  is  described  in  I.  N. 
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Vinogradov’s  Defense -Storm- Victory ,  a  title  that  itself  suggests 
a  number  of  the  force  posture  variants  described  by  contemporary 
Soviet  spokesmen  and  underscores  the  dual  role  that  may  be 
associated  with  what  seem  to  be  the  defensively-oriented 
forces .  5  2 

The  Soviet  Union  also  established  a  number  of  "defensive 
regions”  ( oboronitel ’ nyy  rayon)  during  the  war,  consisting 
variously  of  fortifications,  rifle  troops,  naval  infantry, 
coastal  artillery,  and  other  assets,  and  associated  with  the 
protection  of  naval  bases  and  other  key  objectives.53  While 
these  were  territorial  in  nature,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
considered  to  be  provisional  operational  formations  comprising 
large  units,  units  ( chas  t  *  )  and  naval  elements.54 

More  recently,  in  assessing  the  role  of  permanent 
fortifications  in  local  wars,  the  Soviets  noted  the  success  of 
Israel’s  120-km  Bar-Lev  Line  in  delaying  Egyptian  troops  for 
several  days  and  allowing  the  deployment  and  movement  of 
operational  reserves.  Thus,  though  the  line  was  breached,  it 
was  seen  as  serving  a  critical  role  in  covering  Israeli 
mobilization.55  Soviet  writings  also  take  note  of  Swiss  efforts 
near  state  borders  to  create  "fortified  areas  and  strongpoints 
for  troop  actions,  including  a  svstem  of  protective  works  for 
various  kinds  of  weapons  and  engineer  obstacles.”  Citing 
"foreign"  press  reports,  the  Soviets  detail  the  number  of 
artillery,  antitank,  machine  gun,  and  air  defense  firing 
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positions,  prepared  demolition  sites,  and  other  Swiss 
preparations. 56 

Given  this  kind  of  attention  and  assessment--and 
recognizing  the  Soviet,  intent  ion  at  least  to  present  a  defensive 
military  posture  to  the  West--we  may  see  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  some  form  of  "fortified  regions"  or  "defensive 
regions"  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere.  These  military 
organizations — designated  "large  units"  (as  are  divisions)  and 
"operational  formations"  (as  are  armies  and  fronts) 
respecti vely--may  be  smoothly  integrated  into  the  combined  arms 
force  structure  in  peacetime  and  organizations  for  combat  in  war. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Kokoshin  and  Larionov  took  special 
note  of  field  fortification  preparations  in  their  discussion  of  a 
force  posture  based  roughly  on  the  Kursk  model  (their  second 
variant).  More  specifically,  the  authors  pointed  out: 

As  for  the  very  nature  of  an  organization  for  combat, 

( operativnoye  post.royen  iye )  the  engineer  preparation  of 
defensive  lines  must  become  the  subject  of  more  detailed 
comparative  research  and  joint,  discussions  by 
representatives  of  each  side.  Questions  on  the  degree  of 
thinning  out  the  defense  and  arraying  forces  according  to 
depth  may  be  examined  in  this  regard,  as  may  questions  on 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  positional  defense  to 
its  activeness,  etc.57 

Potential  variations  in  the  composition  and  complexity  of 
such  fortified  and  defensive  regions  in  history  are  numerous, 
ranging  from  the  relatively  austere  to  the  elaborate.  Any 
effort  to  postulate  specific  future  Soviet  efforts  in  this 
regard  would  clearly  be  tentative.  In  general,  however,  Soviet 
writings  and  historical  precedent  suggest  a  predilection  for 
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echeloned,  defensive  lines  with  hardened  strongpoints ;  heavy, 
protected  artillery  and  air  defense  support;  mine  fields  and 
other  obstacles;  and  a  host  of  camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception  measures.  This  approach  to  defensive  preparations 
appears  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Yazov’s  recent  statements  on  the  coming  increase  in 
forward-deployed  engineer  units  for  mine  and  obstacle  emplacement 
and  the  implementation  of  mask i rovka  measures,  as  well  as 
increased  antitank  and  air  defense  means  and--in  the  context  of 
overall  restructuring — the  conversion  of  some  motorized  rifle 
large  units  into  machine  gun-artillery  organizations  that  in  the 
past  were  associated  with  fortified  regions.58 

Operating  with  forward  deployed  mobile  security  forces, 
Soviet  planners  may  judge  that  fortified  regions  could  serve  to 
cover  the  deployment  of  combined  arms  forces  positioned  to  the 
immediate  rear,  as  well  as  the  mobilization  and  movement  of 
reinforcements  from  deep  theater  rear  areas  and  the  USSR. 
Fortified  or  defensive  regions  could  pin  down  and  channel  any 
penetrating  attackers  and  serve  as  cover  and  support  areas  for 
the  preparation  and  launching  of  offensive  or  counter-offensive 
operations.  Subsequently,  field  fortified  regions  could  be 
employed  offensively  in  an  economy  of  force  role,  as  they  were  in 
fact  used  during  the  Second  World  War.  Combined  with  other 
engineer  preparations  and  shelters  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
troops  and  equipment  to  new  and  emerging  strike  systems,  Soviet 
planners  may  see  these  kinds  of  engineer  preparations  as  a 


further  hedge  against  crippling  surprise  attack,  that  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  combined  arms  offensive  operations  by  a 
force  structure  that  was  smaller,  more  mobile,  and  less 
vulnerable . 

The  preparation,  organization,  and  equipping  of  field 
fortifications  undertaken  by  engineer  units  in  combined  arms 
formations  constitute  another  area  of  close,  current  Soviet 
investigation.  In  looking  for  pertinent  historical  precedent, 
Soviet  engineer  authors  again  cite  the  Battle  of  Kursk  as  being 
the  operation  where  terrain  fortification  "assumed  its  broadest 
scope."  Some  eight  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  defense 
lines  were  established  to  hold  the  Kursk  salient,  with  a  depth  of 
250-300  kilometers.  Engineer  preparations  included  mixed  mine 
fields  and  obstacles  of  all  types,  to  include  600  kilometers  of 
barbed  wire  entanglements;  4,200  kilometers  of  trenches  and 
communications  passages;  55,854  antitank  gun,  rifle,  arid  machine 
gun  emplacements;  17,505  bunkers  and  protective  shelters;  and 
5,322  command  and  observation  posts,  among  other  engineer 
works .  5  9 

Camouflage  of  defensive  1 i nes- -pr i nc ipa 1 1 y  an  engineer 
responsibility — was  given  great  attention.  A  number  of  Soviet 
engineer  authors  cite  German  General  F.  W.  von  Mellenthin's 
recollection  that  despite  aerial  photography  of  "every  meter"  of 
front,  "neither  one  mine  nor  one  antitank  weapon  was  discovered 
until  the  first  tank  blew  up  on  a  mine  or  the  first  Russian 
antitank  gun  opened  fire."60  Overall,  as  one  recent  Soviet 
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engineer  assessment  put  it,  these  field  fortification  efforts 
"fully  justified  themselves,"  with  the  advancing  Germans  "halted 
on  prepared  lines,  rendered  lifeless,  and  thrown  back  far  to  the 
West."61  In  short,  as  Soviet  planners  explicitly  state,  Kursk 
constitutes  a  premier  example  of  how  a  deliberate  defense  based 
heavily  on  engineer  field  fortifications  can  contribute  to  a 
successful,  subsequent  counteroffensive  of  strategic  scale.  It 
should  be  noted  as  well  thal  field  fortifications  were  associated 
with  more  permanent  structures  and  are  also  considered  part  of 
theater  preparations. 

New  technologies  and  operational  concepts,  of  course,  have 
changed  both  the  threat  to  personnel  and  equipment,  the  means  of 
field  fortification,  and  the  time  available  to  carry  out  engineer 
preparations  generally.  The  continuing  Soviet  introduction  of 
h i gh-capac i ty  ditching  and  other  earthmoving  equipment; 
mechanical  minelayers;  families  of  portable,  modular  bunkers, 
command  posts,  and  shelters  of  various  types’,  and  research  and 
development  on  new  kinds  of  protective  materials,  all  underscore 
Soviet  interests  and  concerns.  Developments  including  "concrete 
with  polymer  additives"  that  increase  strength  two  or  three  times 
while  substantially  reducing  weight;  synthetic  materials  and 
composites  like  the  U.  S.  product  "kevlar"  which  is  "comparable 
in  strength  to  the  best  grades  of  steel  but  is  three  t.o  four 
times  lighter;"  and  materials  capable  of  "effectively  absorbing 
ionising  radiations,"  are  among  those  cited  as  pertinent  to 
modern  field  fortifications.62 
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Soviet  mili tary  writings  have  explicitly  linked  the  role  of 
these  kinds  of  engineer  preparations  to  the  new  defensive 
doctrine.  A  1988  book,  Engineer  Support  of  Combat,  makes  the 
point  even  more  specifically.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  a 
work  published  in  1984  by  the  same  authors,  and  while  much  of  the 
book  is  identical  to  the  first  edition,  there  are  significant 
differences.63  For  example,  l  In-*  following  passage  is  included  in 
the  introduction  to  the  1988  version: 

In  May  1987  at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  the  Political 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  member  states  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  a  military  doctrine  having  a  defensive  character  was 
accepted.  In  this  connection,  the  defensive  actions  of 
forces  and  their  engineer  support  in  the  initial  period  of 
war  acquired  important  significance.  Special  attention  to 
preparing  for  such  actions  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
advance  fortified  equipping  of  positions,  and  the  execution 
of  preparatory  measures  for  obstacle  emplacement,  the 
equipping  of  crossings  and  routes,  water  supply,  and  troop 
mask i rovka . 6  4 

Other  instructive  additions  provide  more  specific  attention 
to  field  and  permanent  fortifications  in  connection  with  newer 
conventional  weapons  (e.g.,  precision-guided  munitions,  fuel-air 
explosives,  and  laser  and  infrared  weapons);  the  concealment  and 
survivability  of  troops  and  equipment;  and  a  reordering  of 
engineer  priorities  in  which  <  In*  employment  of  fortified 
battalion  positions  to  defend  state  borders  is  moved  to  first 
place  (with  the  phrase  "in  the  initial  period  of  war"  added  in 
t.he  second  edition).65  Overall,  this  recent  major  work  on 
engineer  support,  though  largely  tactical  in  focus,  reflects 
emphasis  on  those  same  theater  engineer  preparations,  priorities, 
and  concerns  identified  and  discussed  in  works  directed  at  the 
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operational  or  strategic  levels  of  planning.  In  addition,  these 
areas  of  theory  and  practice  in  "engineer  art"  are  compatible 
with  a  force  posture  founded  on  smaller,  more  balanced  combined 
arms  groupings  that  collectively  suggest  the  kind  of  defensive 
posture  Soviet  spokesmen  are  now  proclaiming.  However,  as  a 
wealth  of  historical  precedent  indicates,  in  certain 
circumstances  this  kind  of  force  posture  can  be  compatible  also 
with  offensive  operations  of  strategic  scale. 

Although  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  address  in 
detail,  other  dimensions  of  theater  support  are  receiving 
attention  analogous  to  that  of  the  combat  arms  and  engineer 
support.  For  example,  in  a  February  1988  article,  Colonel 
General  I.  M.  Golushko,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Rear  Services 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  reviewed  the  development  of  Soviet 
military  logistic  support  since  1917. 66  He  noted  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  then  looked  to  the  future.  In 
assessing  changes  to  come,  Golushko  (who  is  among  the  most  widely 
published  and  authoritative  of  senior  Soviet  rear  service 
planners  and  theoreticians),  si  cessed  how  substantially  different 
the  Soviet  rear  service  establishment  was  going  to  become. 
Golushko  attributed  these  coming  changes  to  new  technology  and 
force  restructuring  within  the  context  of  what  he  termed  "the  new 
defensive  strategy”  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Central  Committee  for  the  Soviet  state.67  This  would 
necessitate,  according  to  Golushko,  "rethinking  the  theory  and 
practice  of  providing  rear  service  support."68  In  pointing  to 
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the  coming  "fundamental  change"  in  rear  services,  he  referred  to 
the  greater  use  of  computers,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  and 
weight  of  required  consumable  supplies  due  to  technological 
advances,  "completely  new  means  of  transport,"  and  other  ad¬ 
vances  .  6  9 

These  prospective  changes,  and  a  heightened  perception  of 
the  increasing  threat  to  fact  ical,  operational,  and  strategic- 
rear  areas  from  new  conventional  strike  systems  compelled 
Golushko  and  other  Soviet  logisticians  to  examine  more  closely 
approaches  to  logistic  posture  in  the  initial  period  of  war.  The 
clear  message  emerges  that  "there  will  be  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  reorganize  or  further  ready  the  [rear  service] 
system  in  the  initial  period  of  war."70  Consequently,  current 
rear  service  theory 

should  proceed  from  the  fundamental  qualitative  changes 
in  weapons  and  technical  arming  of  troops,  and  from  the 
most  complex  potential  variants  of  war  initiation  by 
the  aggressor  and  the  conduct  of  intense  f ront 
defensive  operations  to  repel  an  enemy  invasion  with  a 
subsequent  transition  to  a  decisive  counteroffensive.71 

Further,  peacetime  rear  service  preparations  and  structure  must 

be  such  that  in  "the  shifting  of  forces  from  the  defensive  to  the 

counter-offensive,  and  major  force  regroupings  need  not  be 

carried  out  along  directions  and  lines  of  troop  actions.”72 

Under  this  construct,  rear  services  initially  must  sustain 

friendly  forces  upon  enemy  attack,  but  shift  smoothly  to 

supporting  the  conduct  of  offensive  operations  without  major 

adjustments  in  the  system.  This  will,  as  Soviet  planners 

themselves  detail  in  the  latest  writings,  require  high  rear- 
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service  readiness  in  peacetime,  the  most  careful  attention  to 
advance  theater  preparations  from  a  logistic  standpoint,  and  the 
dispersal  and  proper  disposition  of  logistic  forces  and  means  to 
ensure  their  survivability  and  effectiveness  in  providing 
suppo r  t . 73 

Overall,  the  pace,  eventual  shape,  and  even  continuation  of 
engineer,  rear  service,  and  broader  military  developments  depend 
directly  on  a  Soviet  political  and  military  leadership  that  has 
itself  been  undergoing  changes.  If,  however,  unilateral  troop 
reductions  and  force  reorganizations  announced  by 

Gorbachev-- together  with  those  additional  postulated  developments 
in  Soviet  force  structure,  operational  concepts,  and  theater 
preparations--are  realized,  they  will  reflect  at  the  least  a 
profound  change  in  emphasis  in  Soviet  approaches  to  theater 
operations  and,  perhaps,  in  military  strategy  itself. 

Cone lus i ons 

Soviet  military  strategy  up  to  the  mid-1980s  was  founded  on 
theory  and  practice  which  were  successfully  tested  in  World  War 
TT,  critically  examined  and  modified  in  the  more  than  four 
decades  since  the  war,  and  continually  shaped  by  new  technologies 
and  evolving  theater  force  correlations  that  incorporated  a 
spectrum  of  changing  political  and  military-technical  factors. 
Despite  what  appear  to  be  major  changes  in  approach,  Soviet 
military  strategy  in  the  new  period  of  development  is  clearly 
shaped  by  these  same  kinds  of  Imres,  a  judgement  reflected  well 
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in  the  intense,  on-going  reexamination  of  military-historical 
experience  and  its  application  to  military  issues  shaped  by  new 
and  envisioned  technologies. 

However  we  may  judge  its  eventual  character,  if  appears 
that  the  "defensive”  force  posture  and  military  strategy 
described  by  Soviet  spokesmen  will  have  a  number  of  features 
whose  general  form  is  identifiable.  That  is,  Soviet  theater 
forces  will  be  founded  on  a  force  structure  that  is  smaller  in 
manpower,  numbers  of  maneuver  units,  and  conventional  weapon 
systems  like  tanks  that  have  been  traditional  measures  of  combat 
power  for  many  years.14  It  will  be  more  balanced  in  terms  of 
motorized  rifle-armor  mix,  and  heavier  in  air  defense  and 
engineer  troops  of  various  types,  with  a  major  orientation  toward 
obstacle  emplacement  and  maskirovka.  More  extensive  preparation 
of  the  theater  in  terms  of  engineer  works,  including  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  permanent  and/or  field 
fortifications,  together  with  the  creation  of  specialized  (e.  g., 

machine  gun-artillery)  units  to  man  them,  seems  a  good 
possibility.  Rear  service  preparation  of  the  theater  is 
retaining  at  Least  its  former  importance,  and  being  shaped  by 
requirements  associated  with  sunport i ng  restructured  combined 
arms  forces  and  new  technological  developments. 

Various  concepts  for  operations  under  a  new  defensive  force 
posture  are  being  put  forth  by  Soviet  spokesmen,  all  beginning 
with  defense  in  the  i  n  i  t.  i  a  1  period  of  war.  Indeed,  t  he  attention 
given  to  every  aspect  of  defense  is  a  major  theme  throughout 


recent  Soviet  writings.  However,  all  of  the  operational  concepts 
are  predicated  on  retaining  a  substantial  counteroffensive 
capability  to,  as  the  prominent  Soviet  theorist  M.  M.  Kir’yan 
recently  put  it  "immediately  undertake  retaliatory  actions  for 
defeating  the  aggressor  under  various  situational  conditions."73 

Thus,  Soviet  planners  continue  to  perceive  that  only  the 
offensive  (or  counteroffensive)  can  favorably  resolve  a  theater 
military  conflict.  In  addition,  both  historical  precedent  and 
contemporary  Soviet  approaches  to  mobilization  and  reinforcement 
suggest  ways  in  which  a  defensive  theater  posture  may  be  rapidly 
transformed — with  associated  mask i rovka  measures-- i nto  an 
offensive  one. 

The  offensive  potential  of  restructured  and  reduced  theater 
forces,  in  terms  of  size  and  capability,  is  far  from  clear  at 
this  point.  Certainly,  it  can  be  argued  effectively  that  many  of 
the  force  restructuring  initiatives  apparently  underway  have  been 
identified  in  Soviet  writings  for  some  time  as  desirable  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  military  effectiveness.  They 
at  least  in  part  may  represent  Soviet  responses  to  the  many 
perceived  changes  occurring  in  military  affairs  and  to  future 
theater  battlefields  that  require  different  types  of  forces  and 
different  interactions  between  offense  and  defense  to  achieve  the 
defeat  of  enemy  forces.  The  scope  of  these  reforms  and  the 
resulting  composition  of  forces  will  indicate  to  what  extent 
"defensive"  is  an  accurate  characterization  of  the  new  doctrine. 


Soviet  military  writings  in  the  new  period  of  development 
suggest  that  Soviet  military  planners  will  retain  at  least  the 
broad  context  for  the  conduct  of  large-scale  combined  arms 
operations  in  continental  theaters  discussed  earlier:  combined 
arms  operations  coordinated,  integrated,  and  conducted  in  accord 
with  a  common  plan  and  intended  to  achieve  decisive  military- 
political  goals  will  remain  the  basis  of  Soviet  military 
contingency  planning  in  continental  theaters  of  strategic 
military  action.  Having  said  this,  it  is  necessary  to  stress 
that  the  individual  components  of  such  strategic  operations  are 
changing  in  scope,  scale,  and  emphasis,  and  that  the  tactics, 
operational  art,  and  force  structure  associated  with  each 
component  is  evolving  as  well.  The  more  precise  coordination  and 
integration  of  force  groupings  is  continuing  to  grow  in 
importance  with  increased  emphasis  placed  on  how  the  offensive 
and  defensive  content  of  strategic  operations  will  best 
contribute  to  overall  objectives,  and  how  forces  potentially  more 
limited  in  size,  if  not  combat  capability,  can  achieve  decisive 
results.  Tn  addition,  the  support  infrastructure  and  systems 
required  to  generate,  move,  and  sustain  theater  forces  will 
become  even  more  critical  for  the  conduct  of  strategic  operations 
of  any  character  —  offensive  or  defensive  —  in  the  wake  of  a 
substantia]  reduction  of  forces. 

Tn  conclusion,  it  should  be  stressed  that  Soviet  planners 
explicitly  recognize  that  major  military-political  objectives 
and  war  aims  themselves  may  be  accomplished  through  the 
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execution  of  theater  strategic  operations  in  their  most  fully 
developed  form--as  in  the  Manchurian  offensive  and  the  Kursk 
counteroffensive— or  may  be  achieved  through  military  operations 
of  far  less  sea] e  and  scope — as  at  Khal kh i n-Go 1 .  It  is  clearly 
the  latter  defensive  variant  that  the  Soviet  leadership  seems 
intent  on  publicly  advancing.  In  addition,  the  perception  that 
military-political  objectives  maj  also  be  achieved  by  political 
measures  incorporating  real  do f ens i veness  in  military  affairs,  is 
a  view  that  may  be  playing  a  growing  role  in  Soviet  thinking. 

The  real  content  of  emerging  Soviet  military  strategy  and  force 
posture,  however,  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  rigorous  assessment 
of  military  potential  and  concrete  actions,  not  statements  of 
intent . 
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